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Owrne to the mild open weather, migration was very slow 
during the autumn of 1900 along the east coast, and I believe it 


was not much better in the spring ; but I was away in the South | 


of France during April 


and May. 


I take the opportunity of. comparing the arrivals of spring 
birds noted there with the dates taken in East Norfolk by the 


Rev. M. C. Bird.* 


My dates are for the Var Department, all of 
them made within sight of the Mediterranean, and about seventy 


‘ South of France. Norfolk. Difference 
in Days. 
Willow-Warbler_ ............ March 3rd April 29th — 
Garganey 22nd March 28rd 1 
30th April 17th 18 
April Ist 12 
Grasshopper- Warbler ...... » 12th? r 10 
Reed-Warbler 17th 15 
Pied Flycatcher ............ », 28th 10 
» 28th April 21st 
Sandpiper » 80th May 8th 8 
Spotted Flycatcher .......... 80th 21 
Turtle-Dove wi May 2nd 2 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. V., April, 1901. 
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miles east of Marseilles, and six hundred as the crow flies from 
Norfolk. There is nothing very suggestive in the comparison, but 
it shows how long it generally takes migratory birds to travel on 
from France to our shores, though it is not likely that they always 
fly in a straight line, for the fluctuations of the wind may at any 
time make them deviate many points east or west. 

During September and October the wind in Norfolk was - 
generally west, or some point of west, and it will be seen that it 
was so on the four dates on which Bluethroats appeared; but 
the Little Gulls seen on Oct. 21st by Mr. Southwell were driven 
to the shore by a high north wind. In Lincolnshire, as in 
Norfolk, Mr. Caton Haigh writes that the wind was persistently 
west and north-west, adding that up to the end of September it 
had been about the worst season he could recollect for migrants. 
With us the Rooks and Little Gulls seen by Mr. Southwell con- 
stituted the only autumnal movements out of the common, but 
Mr. Lowne observed an unusual number of Long-eared Owls in 
his district, though the season was very uneventful indeed, com- 
pared with many which I remember. 

An Iceland Falcon is stated, in ‘ The Naturalist, to have 
been shot in Lincolnshire during December; but there were 
remarkably few raptorial visitants to the east coast, the autumn 
being marked by an absence of Buzzards, though it is true I 
heard of two Hen-Harriers ; and I one day saw six Kestrels near 
the sea (wind W.). A Honey-Buzzard—the only one notified— 
occurred near Thetford in November (EK. T. Daubeny), but this: 
is a species which in some seasons is no rarity... | | 

The principal rarity to be mentioned is a Little Bustard in 
good winter plumage, which appeared in November. I must here 
allude to the fifteen Great Bustards turned out in the Brandon 
district last August (not allowed full liberty) by the enterprise of 
Lord Walsingham, in the hope that Norfolk and Suffolk may 
once again be stocked with these magnificent game-birds; an 
aspiration which everyone will share, though it remains to be 
seen what success will attend the attempt. In ‘The Eastern 
Counties Magazine’ for November, Lord Walsingham gives an 
account of the experiment so far as it had proceeded at the time 
of writing, and the birds are still quite safe, and in an enclosure 
of about eight hundred acres. Needless to say, the Norwich 
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Naturalists’ Society has done all in its power to second so 
laudable an effort, and wil! continue to do so, while on its recom- 
mendation the Poaching Prevention Society has also maeseaved 
itself in the matter. 

I am indebted as usual to various. sotrespondents for most of 


my information, and have only examined those birds against 
whose names a dagger is placed. Notes on varieties are placed 


together at the end, there being no importance in the dates at 
which they may happen to be seen, nor much interest in pied 


birds of any kind; but melanisms and ery thryisms by their rarity 


are always worth recording. 


JANUARY. 


7th.— Wet. Eagle-Owls making their usual nest-hole. 

8th.— My son brought back f-om Cley a Pink- footed Goose,t 
and saw some Guillemots. 

9th.—I am indebted to Mr. W. A. Dutt and Mr. eiiies. the 


decoyman, for particulars of the successful winter take at Fritton 


decoy—the best for many years; but these figures have been 
already communicated by Mr. Southwell (Zool. 1900, p. 239), and 


need not be repeated. I also learn from him that flocks of Goosan- © 


ders and Smews frequented Holkham lake, and that a Shoveler was 
sent to Norwich. Among the fowl taken at the decoy, Mr. Dutt 
reports a Long-tailed Duck, a very unusual capture. At Holkham 
lake there has never been adecoy. | 

10th.—Several Bitterns were reported at the end of December, 
and also in the beginning of January, which is the Bittern’s 
month par excellence, when they are doubtless frozen out of more 
northern countries. ‘The movement was very extended, reaching 
to Devonshire and other parts of England, and also to Ireland. 
Mr. T. E. Gunn, the taxidermist, received six. for preservation, 
of which five were males, a proportion in the sexes which has 
been noticed before by Mr. Lowne, who in fourteen years had 
obtained only one female. 

Frpruary. 

27th.—I learn from my correspondent, the Rev. M. C. Bird, 
to whom I am as usual much indebted, that during one of the 
annual Coot ‘‘battues” a Bittern was heard “booming” on 
- Rushhills; this early utterance of a once familiar sound, which 
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is strictly a pairing song, being no doubt provoked by the shoot- 
ing, as Pheasants respond to thunder, or a Turkey-cock to a 
whistle. Gould, and previously Latham, both allude to certain 
dilatable membranes in the throat of the Bittern, which it is 
supposed produce this sound; but I have searched for them 
without finding anything more than one would 7 to see in 
the neck of a Heron. 
28th.—It may be remembered that in tian 1895, Little 
Auks were scattered broadcast along the sea-lines of Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, and Norfolk, while three hundred dead ones were — 
counted in the latter county alone. A repetition of this mortality 
took place during the months of February and March, 1900 (six 
weeks later than five years ago), when quite as many or more 
were picked up in Norfolk, but fewer were found inland ; and the | 
incursion was not so marked in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire (cf. 
‘Naturalist,’ p. 140) as in 18295, although I learn from Mr. W. A. 
Dutt that many were picked up around Lowestoft, in Suffolk. 
The brunt of the incursion expended itself in a space of about 
fifty miles extending from the Wash to Lowestoft, and reaching 
its maximum at Cley, where the first intimation Mr. Pashley 
received of this important movement was from two being shot 
and one picked up on Feb. 26th. Between that date and March 
14th they were brought to his house by many persons, even 
sometimes in baskets, and many when picked up were still alive. 
One man told Mr. Pashley that he found thirty-two between the 
rocket-post at Salthouse and Harbour Point. Others were picked 
up at more inland localities, such as Hempstead, Thornage, Bay- 
field, and Glanford. On March 20th, 21st, and 22nd the wind 
became easterly, and he was told that about thirty more Little 
Auks and seven Puffins had been counted on the shore. All this 
week, writes Mr. Pashley, there were frosts and hailstorms, and 
on March 27th, the wind then being north-west, more Puffins and 
-Razorbills were washed up, together with the fossilized core of a — 
large horn. In such weather it was obvious that the Alcide — 
could obtain no fish, which descend to greater depths when the 
sea is troubled. The first example at Yarmouth was notified by 
Mr. Dye on Feb. 24th, an earlier date than for Cley, and thirty 
more soon afterwards, chiefly taken at Caistor and Winterton, 
by Mr. Patterson, who handled two recently dead on April 4th. 
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These were the last I heard of in the county, and may even be 
regarded as the remnant of a return migration. At Cromer, 
_ Mr. Henry Cole reported three alive in the town-gardens, one on 
the watchhouse-green, the others lying or sitting upon the grass 
in Cromer Hall Park; while one was obtained on the golf-ground 
_ by Mr. Savin, who saw eight on the shore at Overstrand. Another 
was found alive in Northrepps village, near a pond. About the 
same time Mr. T. E. Gunn learnt from a friend that many were 

lying on the beach at Bacton, and on March 3rd twelve were sent 
to him from Sheringham (whence a Ringed Guillemot had been 
- forwarded to Mr. Roberts), where other Little Auks were sub-. 
sequently seen by Mr. Ernest Gunn, but not fresh. On March 
Ist Mr. Hamond met with four or five in Holkham bay, still — 
swimming, and afterwards he found others cast up, the fate which 
probably overtook them all ultimately. When once thrown up 
_ they evidently were too weak, from want of food, to use their 
wings, and made no further attempt to regain the sea by flying. 
If they did fly, they were carried inland, where, beside the 
localities already mentioned, four others were picked up at Whit- 
lingham, Stalham, Brinningham, and Scottow, and forwarded to 
Mr. Gunn, while Mr. Bird saw one at Honing. On this occasion - 
the Auks were apparently accompanied by no Guillemots, but, if 
they had been, it is very possible by Briinnich’s Guillemots, which 
unfortunately, in 1895, were not looked out for. These northern 
species move about together, and the Puffin of Spitzbergen, which 
could be recognized by its large size, is likely to bear them com- 
pany. A few sanguine people tried to keep their Little Auks 
alive, but met with no success, as the birds always died in a few 
days. No doubt most of them were starving, though Mr. Gunn 
found fish-bones in the stomach of one. A few of the stronger 
birds, as I have already remarked, made their way inland, but the 
skeletons of these poor waifs were to be seen on the shore for 
fully eight months after the disaster; and a map of all the places 
where they were found would form an Auk-wreck chart. It will be 
remembered that in 1895 there was certainly some separation of 
the sexes, and apparently a preponderance of females; this time 
the only person who took note of sex was Mr. Robert Clarke, who 
dissected twelve, and found them nearly all females. We do not 
‘know what governs the separation of sexes in birds, but a great 
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many instances might be quoted as proving that it frequently takes 
place to a certain extent, and generally on migration. It is per- 
haps as often noticed in the Chaffinch as in any bird, but the 
- Brambling, Bittern, Blackbird, and Shore-Lark, among British 
Birds, may be cited as examples (cf. Zool. 1870, p. 2367). 

~ On looking back at the past history of the Little Auk in the 
eastern counties, as recorded by the late Henry Stevenson, my 
father, and others, it would seem that Norfolk has had at least 
five great irruptions, and all in different months—viz. October, 
1841; December, 1848; November, 1861; January, 1895; and 
February, 1900. Their visits were probably in part due to 
prolific breeding seasons, but still more to rough weather and 
- unfavourable winds at sea. Without the latter, the Little Auks, 
however numerous at a distance from land in the German Ocean, © 
might have lived to return north again, as they did in November, 
1899, when there were not sufficient gales to cast them on the 
-shore.. It is probable that in 1841 there was the greatest visita- 
tion there has ever been, though not duly chronicled (ef. Prof. 


Newton’s article in ‘Science Gossip,’ March, — but 1900 
and 1895 must have run it close. | 


Marcu. 
Mr. Patterson has already given a good account of birds seen - 
in the spring, but the following additional notes have been made 
at his instigation by Mr. Jary, the watcher on Breydon Broad :— 
March 9th, S.W. A good many Wigeon. 13th. S.W., strong. 
300 Wigeon and Mallard. 19th. N.E., strong. A Cormorant 
[on this day a Cormorant was brought alive to Mr. Patterson]. 
27th. S.W. 28th. About 2000 Starlings on a marsh [A. P\]. 
29th. Wedge flights of Starlings moving seawards [A. P.]. 
The following notes are from the Rev. M. C. Bird :—March 
12th. Forty-four Wild Swans left Hickling Broad, where they 
had been some days. 17th. A pair of Great Titmice shot in the 


act of taking Bees from a hive.* 21st. Hundreds of Wood- 
Pigeons. 


* Some Tits at Keswick once behaved in this manner, attacking and 
killing Bees as they went in and out of the hives; but Mr. Forrest has 
recorded a Great Tit’s nest as actually in an active hive (Zool. 1900, p. 143). 
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APRIL. 


Mr. Jary’s diary continued :— April 4th. W. ‘Wigeon all 
gone. 14th. N.W. About 150 Wigeon and four Shovelers, 


[18th. Six Wild Geese, A.P.] 22nd. W., strong. Eight: 


-Shovelers and several Curlew and Grey Plovers, 28th. W., 
strong. About seventy Wigeon, and a Spoonbill (?). 


The Rev. M. C. Bird’s notes continued :—April Ist. Very. 
many Yellowhammers. 6th. Large flocks of Starlings flying 


N.W. in the evening. 20th. About twenty Crossbills at Brun- 
stead. 23rd. Garganey Teal seen; none known to have bred in 


-. the Broad District this year. 26th. Two Jack-Snipes. | 


The above is the only note I have of Crossbills for this year, 
with the exception of some at Belton, in Suffolk, where Mr. 
Lowne assures me they have been four seasons, and perhaps 
bred. During the month a pair of Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers 


were observed running up and down some dwarf apple-trees in 


the garden of Shrimpling Rectory (Southwell). 


May. 


Mr. Jary’s Diary:—May 3rd.8.E., strong. A lot of Whimbrel, 


six Shoveler Ducks, and a great number of Dunlin and Ring- 
Dotterel. 9th. N.E. A good many Whimbrel and some Grey 
Plover [black-breasted, A.P.J]. 12th. N.E., strong. A pair of 
Shovelers and about fifty Bar-tailed Godwits. [16th. A pair of 
Shovelers, A. P.} 

Mr. Bird’s notes continued :— May 1st. An Osprey seen at 
Potter Heigham. 10th. Fifteen Ruffs and Reeves seen; Pied 
Flycatcher at Runton. 26th. Three Cormorants. Cormorants 
have been rather common, but I have only heard of one Shag. 


JUNE. 


Mr. Jary’s Breydon diary continued :—June 4th. N.K., strong. 
Twelve Spoonbills came to-day, and left again in less than two 
hours’ time. 7th. W. Another Spoonbill and six Cormorants. 
9th. S.W. Spoonbills gone. 11th. W. Two more Spoonbills. 


138th. S.W. Spoonbills left to-day. 15th. Another 


Spoonbill. 18th. N.W. Spoonbill gone. 27th. N.E. Another 
Spoonbill came to-day, and went away again. 


| 
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Several of these Spoonbills were also seen by Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. E. J. Eldred, and others, and it is very satisfactory to know 
that they were all protected. Mr. Patterson says they are even 
becoming common enough to receive the appellation of ‘‘ Banjo- 
bills,’ and the day may yet come when, protected by public 
- Opinion, they will again breed in East Anglia, where we have 
plenty of tall trees and food of small fry for them. | 

- 11th.—I was greatly struck to-day by the pertinacity dis- 
played by a Green Woodpecker, although birds in holes are 
always difficult to oust. We had two nests—our usual allow- 
ance—one of them in an ash, the other in anelm. The latter 
was so low down that I could insert my fingers or a thin pliable 
cane; but whatever it was, the Green Woodpecker, who felt 
herself master of the situation, assailed it with the utmost 
vigour, using that pick-axe beak with an amount of determina- 
tion which would have meant death to the marauding Rat or 
Stoat. Owing to a stupid misunderstanding, a few days after- 
wards this Woodpecker was cut out of her nest-hole (a very noisy 
operation), and, after being well handled, was released. My 
daughters naturally thought it would forsake the spot, but to the 
delight of us all the bird was back again in the half-opened hole next 
day, and, being now carefully protected from further harm, she 
hatched her eggs successfully. When a few days old the young 
Woodpeckers, which became now the object of our care and 
solicitude, and were very noisy in the hole if they heard anyone 
approaching, developed a large and prominent knob at the base of 
the lower mandible and on either side, quite round at the top, and | 
hard like a pea, as correctly shown in the illustration (p. 129). As 
_ the birds grew the knob diminished, and had almost disappeared 
when the time came for them to leave the nest. This curious | 
growth appears to have been unnoticed by naturalists, as I can- 
not find any mention of it. Another peculiarity about young 
Woodpeckers is that the feathers seem to come without any 
previous growth of down. I may remark that some days before 
this curious knob disappeared the distinctive red of the cock’s 
moustache was already visible. After some consultation we 
decided to try our luck in rearing one of them, which it was no 
easy task to extract from the hole, to the interior of which it 
clung with its hooked claws. With great care it was fed, and 
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eventually reared on such soft food as liver (generally chopped — 


up), German-paste, and fruit not too hard, and became very 
tame, readily coming to the hand which fed it, darting out its 


- long tongue directly anything was presented, as well as drinking. 


with it, and climbing up me as if I was a tree. Its tongue was 
repeatedly protruded. about three inches beyond the tip of the 
beak, and when it came out it could be seen to vibrate rapidly— 
so rapidly that at a distance of a few feet the motion was imper- 
ceptible. At the end of the tongue there is a glutinous secretion, 


very noticeable whenever my finger was licked by the bird—a secre- 


tion to which it is said the ants adhere. The tip of the tongue 
had also three hair-like barbs on either side, projecting backwards, 
which would no doubt also assist in the capture of these insects. 


At the end of forty days from the date when I opined our Wood- 
pecker to have been hatched, it was a splendid bird, full-winged 


and full-grown (the eye and skin round the eye greyish brown), — : 


but with an awkward habit of standing with its legs apart, which 
made us afraid it would break them, as two Greater Spotted 


Woodpeckers which belonged to a friend had done. As it could 


now feed itself, it was often put on the grass, but, having made 
its way to a large oak, it ascended with oblique jerkings, almost 
beyond the reach of a long ladder; after this it was again con- 
-demned to a cage, or we should have lost it; and, I am sorry to 
say, a Rat eventually killed it. | 


The usual height of a Green Woodpecker’s hole in Norfolk— 


taking the average of some hundred—is about twenty feet, and the 
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excavation is always commenced horizontally; then, if the birds 
are in earnest, the hewing of the downward shaft is begun, and 
not many holes are abandoned after that. I have known a Wood- 
pecker use the same hole a second year, and that in spite of its 
having been enlarged with a knife ; but it is not usual. Neither 


is it usual to find the eggs stained, but that also occasionally 
happens. When they leave the nest-hole the young Woodpeckers 


are profusely mottled, but their first feathers drop off, except 
those of the tail, wings, and crown of the head, and are replaced 
by new ones—no change of colour, but a new feather. 


12th.—The circumstance of ten Mute Swan cygnets in one 
brood at Keswick, and of two pinioned Wild Ducks laying seventy | 


eggs between them, is perhaps not worth detailing; but the 
rearing of a nest of young Kestrels in St. Benedict’s Church, in 
the middle of Norwich (S. Long), is of much local interest. A 
black egg of a Partridget was laid near Fakenham, in a nest with 
other eggs of the ordinary colour (A. Digby), very undersized, 


and literally quite black, with an olive tint and some faint specks ~ 
at both ends. A Corn-Crake at Northrepps had eight eggst on 


the railway embankment in a circle of hay-bents beneath a small 


Dock, and two Nightingales’ nestst in St. John’s Wort were very. 


pretty. Mr. Southwell writes of five Ring-Dotterel’s eggs in one 
nest on April 12th, one more than customary ; and a Wild Duck’s 
nest in a tree provokes the usual wonder as to how the young get 
down. More Hungarian Partridges’ eggs were sent over by Karl 
Gudera, of Lower Austria, and 64 per cent. hatched out by a 
gentleman in West Norfolk; but it was not a good Partridge 


year, although, as will be mentioned presently, the unaccountable | 


spangled race again turned up, and that on the Bylaugh estate, 
where “ Hungarians” have never been turned down. 

The above are the principal nesting notes, with the excep- 
tion that two young Cuckoos were reared by Hedge-Sparrows at 
Northrepps, and in one case both foster-parents took part in 


feeding the nestling. This youngster was quite equal to a mouth-. 


- ful a minute, by my watch, but, not staying long in one place, it 
became evident that other birds, on whom it had no claim, must 


have contributed to its wants; and no doubt this still went on. 


after it was full-grown. In making out lists of Cuckoos’ 


fosterers this habit needs to be remembered, and in a former 
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paper I narrated an instance of a Cuckoo hatched.in a Reed- 


Warbler’s nest being fed by a Thrush. Cuckoos, however, which ~ 
have not found a caterer for their wants are occasionally picked 
up dead, and one was brought to me this sumer which I suppose 


had met its death from that cause. We had another young 
~ Cuckoo at Keswick, and it was noticed that the interscapulary 
feathers were the last ones to sprout, being still in their sheaths 


when the Cuckoo had become almost too big for its domicile, 
which in this case was again a Hedge-Sparrow’s nest. The back 
and not the interscapulary region is employed, I believe, in the 


ejection of young birds by the Cuckoo; but I have never 


witnessed this singular operation, and there can be no connec- 
tion between it and the growth of the feathers. 


13th.—Builfinches, as usual, nested in our box-hedge, which I 


_have never known to be without a Bullfinch’s nest; and here I may 


remark on the gratifying increase in this species of late years. 


_ Goldfinches are slowly increasing, as well as Tree-Sparrows and 
_ Hawfinches, but unfortunately the House-Sparrow also. Itis not 


only Hawfinches which rob us of our peas, but actually sometimes 
House-Sparrows. In addition to their other delinquencies, they 


will bore through the pod of “Sutton’s Ringleader,” pull the pea — 


out, and fly off with it to some adjacent apple-tree. Their beaks 
are very strong, and here they apply them first to one side of the 
pod and then to the other, until it generally gives away about the 
middle, and a small hole is sufficient for extracting the peas, 
which the proprietor and his gardener can watch them enjoying. 
Bullfinches are inimical to the garden, but they are also very 


fond of privet-berries and elder-berries; so they should not be — 


too hastily shot down, for there is often a superabundance of 
fruit-buds, while in January they eat the buds of the larch. 
14th.—Two clutches of Shoveler Duck’s eggs, taken respec- 
tively at Woodbastwick and Lynford, have been hatched out under 
hens at Keswick by Mr. E. Knight. At fourteen days the beak 


Showed a perceptible widening, which at twenty-one days had 


become marked, and the beak wasalso very long. Unfortunately 
all but three died, and the largest of these at eight weeks old 
showed the blue speculum on the wing; while at nine weeks 
the bills had grown very much, and were disproportionately large 
compared to their bodies. Their gradual assumption of plumage 
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was very interesting to watch, but it was not until they were 
seven months old that the white chest of the drake began to 
appear. Mr. Knight also reared sixteen Pintail x Wild Duck 
hybrids, the Pintail being the male parent.. These were about 
eight months in reaching their full plumage, and by that time 
the colour of the breast and head in the drakes was resplendent ; 
but long before that their mixed parentage had been evident, 
even when they were only two-thirds grown. Thirteen of these 
hybrid ducklings were brought up under a hen, and the other 
three by their own parents. This month Mr. Bird was informed 
of a pair of Pochards being on Hickling Broad, the Duck feeding 
as if just off her nest, which may have been on the dryer marsh. 


JULY. 


10th.—Swifts reappeared in Norwich (Southwell). 

12th.—Chaffinch and Thrush singing at Brunstead. 

13th.—Very hot day. Barn-Owls screaming. 

19th.—Two young Shovelers able to fly (Bird). 

20th.—Sharp thunderstorm ; eighty panes of a glass 
broken by the hailstones. 

21st.—A Porphyrio at Sutton Broad, and again seen 

wards, but of which species was uncertain (Bird). 

22nd.—Four Cormorants on Breydon Broad (Jary). 

23rd.—Black-breasted Golden Plover killed at Sidestrand. 
This and the one last year at Waxham are the earliest I 
remember, 
- 81st.—One Cormorant on Calthorpe Broad (R. Gurney). My 
keeper has had two Kestrels’, one Sparrow-Hawk’s, one Tawny 
Owl’s, and two Barn-Owls’ nests within half a mile of his three 
hundred young Pheasants, which the Sparrow-Hawks have not 
touched; but the Kestrels have paid him several unwelcome 
visits. Sparrow-Hawks are not so bad for game in coops as they 
are often represented (cf. Heatley Noble, Zool. 1900, p. 423); 
they like a bird which can fly; but Kestrels are certainly worse 
than they used to be. I have found tame Peacocks which stray 
into the woods a still worse enemy, and it is difficult to defend 
the Carrion-Crow, whose character with gamekeepers is of the 
blackest; yet I still generally hear of one nest hereabouts, and 
have a live one at the time of writing. 
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AUGUST. 


On the 3rd very many Common Terns, as well as Lesser and 


_ Black Terns, were seen by Alfred Nudd on Hickling Broad, all 
heading against the high wind (Bird); and the next day, and 
also on the 8th, the wind being north-west and again very 


strong, Mr. Jary, the watcher on Breydon Broad, saw the Terns 
there, and what he thought were two Little Gulls. But the 
Terns were not the only birds which felt this cold wind. Asis . 


well known, Swifts are very sensitive to cold, and one of these 
birds, after flying some time round my house, entered a bedroom. 

Six more did the same at Postwick (G. Cross), and some House- 
‘Martins were scarcely able to fly. It seems they were affected in 
the same way in Norwich, for Mr. Southwell writes :—‘‘ On the 
3rd of August the temperature fell rapidly, and a south-west gale 
set in, which was very destructive. On the morning of the 4th 
Chapel-field {gardens in Norwich] had the appearance of being 
wrecked, ... . Under the shelter of the main avenue there were 
twenty or thirty Swifts flying rapidly backwards and forwards 
quite close to the grass, evidently seeking shelter and searching 
for food. Large numbers of Sparrows and Robins were on the 
grass, and the old birds were feeding their young. It was really 


a most curious sight.” This weather lasted until the 9th, and © 


on the 14th the wind was in the east. Swifts were benumbed by 
the cold in 1859 and 1881, just as in the present summer, and it 
is evident they are very susceptible to it. 


During this month Corn-Crakes were again rather abundant, 
nine being flushed in one harvest-field at Sidestrand, and many | 


others seen near the coast (cf. Zool. 1900, p. 108). Prior to last 
year these birds had been very scarce. Spotted Rails have also 


become very rare, but both these birds are largely eaten in the | 


South of Europe, a fact which may account for their diminishing 
numbers, as it most certainly does in the case of the Quail. At 


the end of the month, when the weather had improved, fifteen 


Quail’s eggst were found in cutting wheat at Cawston (W. H. 


Bidwell), a good clutch and a late date. Although on different 


occasions several hundreds of Quails have been turned out in 


Norfolk, no effect has apparently been produced, and the birds — 


keep on getting rarer; the last nest reported was at Fakenham, 


. 
¢ 
} 
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and it is many years since I have heard of any eggs in the 
Cromer district. | 


‘SEPTEMBER. | 


Aist—W. This being the day on which Norfolk shore- | 
shooting now opens (except for Ducks), I took a long walk on 
the beach, annexing a Temminck’s Stint,t adult male, and 
noticing a great many young Turnstones. High-tide mark pre- 
sented its usual:line of zoological rubbish, including fifteen 
remnants of Little Auks, one Razorbill, one Guillemot, four 
young Puffins, five Starlings, and a Rook; but most of these 
had been dead a long time, and the Little Auks since March. 
The show of Terns was very good, and when this is the case we 
always, in September, have Richardson’s Skuas, and I obtained 
a good opportunity of watching their piratical habits, though I 
must say the Lesser Terns are altogether too confiding, lending 
themselves to robbery by flying about with fish in their mouths, 
which it would be much easier to swallow. Probably they catch 
more fish than they can eat; anyhow, the dexterous Skua sees 
his opportunity, and, dashing at the Tern, easily catches the 
_ silvery prey before it can reach the water. 
3rd.—My nephew, who was sleeping on board a ern saw 
Green Sandpiper, Common Sandpiper, Greenshank, Whimbrel, 
Shelduck, Gannet; and, on the shore, Whitethroat, Ring-Ouzel, 
and what he believed to be two Blue-throated. Warblers ; and his 
companion shot several Sunaionm, and another man shot a 
Scoter. | 


5th. Three Black-tailed Godwits on (Pat- 
terson). 

' 6th.—Went to Cley again, and saw, at Mr. Pashley’s, a very 
young Red-necked Grebet with dark facial stripes, which had 
been shot on Blakenny bar. The occurrence of such immature 
Grebes is certainly curious, and this is the third, if not the 
fourth Podicipes griseigena taken at Cley, and two of them were 
not full grown (cf. Booth’s ‘Rough Notes,’ pt. xiii.; Zool. xi. 
p. 142); yet there does not seem any likelihood that Si are 
English-bred ones. 

8th.—Solitary Snipe in Yarmouth market (Patterson). 
9th— W. Five Blue-throated Warblers seen at Cley, of 
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which one at least was an adult male;+ and the next day, the 
wind being again west, a young one was shot (Pashley). 
18th.—Pectoral Sandpiper in Suffolk (Zool. 1900, p. 521) ; 
wind N.E., but with us it was S.E., and the day before N. 
| 18th.—W. Two more Bluethroats, a Pied Flycatcher, and a 
Blackcap on the shore (Pashley) ; the wind on 16th and 17th © 
was 'S.W. 


of Pintail at Yarmouth, the duck rufous 
(Patterson). A Solitary Snipet sent to Mr. Cole; wind yester- 
day S.W. | 
 2nd.—W.S.W. A Buzzardt circling over our boathouse, or 
some large bird of prey like one. 

3rd. —N.N.W. Mr. Gunn saw on ‘the coast about ten 
Richardson’s Skuas, and a good many immature Gannets, Red- 
throated Divers and Razorbills, one Guillemot, and one Sand- 
wich Tern; and Mr. Pashley reports two Pomatorhine Skuas, a 
Little Stint, and a Grey Phalarope about this time. 

16th.—Scoter shot on Rockland Broad (R. Gurney). 

21st.—[N.E. at Keswick.] Nine or ten Little Gulls, mingled 
with large numbers of Common and Black-headed Gulls, observed — 
for some time off the harbour pier-head at Lowestoft by Messrs. 
T. Southwell and H. Bunn, but only one came into the harbour. 
Mr. Southwell considered their presence due to the high north 
wind, which was force five, with frequent rainstorms. From ten 
o’clock until two he also took notice of a constant stream of 
Rooks coming in from the sea in parties of from two to a hun- 
dred, and this movement was continued on the 22nd, when the > 
wind was N.N.W.; but the Rooks were then in much smaller 
numbers. It would appear that this movement of Corvide had — 
a broad front, extending as far as Yorkshire, for on the 20th un- 
precedented numbers of them had been seen at Humber Mouth, 
and smaller detachments on the 2lst, by Mr. Caton Haigh. At 
the same time that Lowestoft Harbour was full of Gulls, Mr. 
Patterson reports Breydon Broad as being also crowded with 
them, but the Little Gulls were not detected there. 
26th.—S.S.W. A Little Owl shot at Oulton (W. Lowne) ; 
perhaps not a migrant, as so many have been turned out in Kent 
(cf. Meade Waldo, Zool. 1900, p. 556) and Buckinghamshire ; 
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the day, however, was coarse and windy enough to have driven 
any migratory bird out of its reckoning, and October is the 
migrants’ month. 

3lst.—S.W. Messrs. Mortimer and Ramm saw ten Blue- 
throats on the coast (Pashley), but did not molest them. This 
is the latest date any have been seen, but it was a remarkably 
warm day for the time of year. | 


| | 


10th.—W. S.W. A Barn-Owl of the fulvous type shot at, 
Lowestoft (H. Bunn). Fulvous examples are generally supposed 
to be of foreign origin, and the high wind from S.W. last night 
may have brought it over. This Scandinavian race was first 
~ recognized in England in 1864 by the late Henry Stevenson. 

11th.—We have a very late Barn-Owl’s nest in an elm-tree in 
a hole in an arm four feet deep and a foot wide about, and how 
the old bird gets down to the young ones and then returns is 
somewhat of a mystery. Barn-Owls, like Wood-Pigeons, are 
distinctly irregular in their time of nesting. They generally 
make use of a tree, but a hollow arm is safer. Here they con- 
struct no nest, and any sticks which may be found are sticks 
which have been brought in by a former owner. If disturbed 
they often try to impart terror into the intruder by a ludicrous 
swaying to and fro of the body, which at the same time is attenu- 
ated by muscular contraction of the feathers. Other Owls have 
their characteristic ways of defiance, but quite different from the 
habits of our mousing favourite, the Barn-Owl, whose white 
body seen swaying in the dark quickly shows a fresh comer that 
_ the residence is occupied. In this instance they selected a 
hole which in a previous season had produced a brood of young 
Tawnys. 

20th.—Another Barn-Owi’s nest, containing only two young 
ones, however—one of them in the down, and the other almost as 
fully feathered as its parents—an extraordinary contrast, for the 
elder bird may have sat upon and hatched the egg from which 
the younger one came. Two is a very small family, for the 
Barn-Owl will sometimes have six, and I have twice fourd as 
many as seven eggs. When the young are nearly half-grown 
they make a peculiar wheezing or snoring sound, which, I believe, _ 
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I have also heard proceed from the parent, but of this I am not 
sure. By remaining perfectly still 1t becomes distinctly audible, 
but the Owls are.very alert in detecting the sound of footsteps 
under their tree. It is difficult to understand what purpose this 


wheezing noise can serve, and unfortunately it often leads to their 


detection. I have encouraged and protected Owls in every way 
for many years, but never had nests in November before, and do 
not for a moment believe that either of them contained a first brood. 
One of my Owl-tubs which blew down some weeks ago contained 
what I can only describe as a felt carpet of mouse remains, the 
stamped-down pellets and rejectamenta of two years; but mingled 


with this mass was the platform of a Stock-Dove’s nest. A Barn- 


Owl’s home is at all times distinctly odoriferous, and compares 


unfavourably therefore with that of a Tawny Owl, which latter’ 


bird, I am assured by Mr. Meade Waldo, never leaves castings 
in its hole. It was from the above-mentioned tub that Mr. Bird 
_and I on one occasion counted the skulls of thirty-eight Sparrows, 


one Rat, one Shrew, one Long-tailed Field-Mouse, and two 
Short-tailed ditto, which my man had thrown out; but in general 


my investigations have shown a much larger proportion of Mice 


- than that. A pellet generally contains two Mice, sometimes the 
bones of four, and it does not take very long for thirty or forty 


pellets to accumulate in a hole, and probably four times as many 
are ejected elsewhere. Many of the old Norfolk barns have 


“ Owl-holes ’—round holes at the top under the eaves—but now 


that the plan is to stack everything out of doors, and sell the 
grain when it is threshed, the Owls’ services are not so much 
appreciated. There is still a prevalent idea that Owls and Cats 
_ will kill but not eat Shrew-Mice, which is quite erroneous so far 
as the Barn-Owl is concerned, for Shrew-skulls are often to be 


found in their castings; but I have never found remains of 
a Bat. | 


Field-Rats have been more abundant during the autumn of 


1900 than for many years, and no wonder they increase when the 
gamekeepers systematically destroy nature’s police. Persons may 


do great harm who spread poison in stacks for Mice, as Barn-Owls — 


have been killed near Lynn with poisoned Mice. I have lately 

heard of two Barn-Owls caught in Rat-traps whilst in search of 

the very vermin for which the traps were set. In one case the 
Zool. 4th ser. vol. V., April, 1901. _.. 


| 
| 
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steel-trap was so far down a Rabbit’s hole (more than a foot) that 
it is a marvel how the Owl stretched its leg far enough in to be 
caught. 
| 26th.—A Little Bustara,t female adult, shot.at Ludham, in 

the Broad district, by Mr. Neave. A Red-necked Grebe shot at 
Somerleyton (H. Bunn), and five Egyptian Geese out of a flock 
of nine on Breydon Broad (B. Dye), whether really wild ones it 
is impossible to say. This week Mr. Gunn received a Grey 
Shrike from Diss. 

28th.—Hight Norfolk Plovers which had not emigrated flew 

over a friend whilst shooting at Cranwick, near Brandon, a proof — 
of the mildness of the month. Young Wood-Pigeons a few days 


ago were still in a nest at Caister, and I had five House- Martins 
im my on the 13th. 


DEcEMBER. 


2nd.—Four House-Martins at Keswick, one near Swaft- 
ham, one at Northrepps a few days afterwards, and one at _ 
Feltwell; and, at the end of the month, either a Swallow or a 
Martin in Cromer churchyard (the ‘ Field.’) In Norfolk, Mar- 
tins have oftener occurred in November and December than 
Swallows, probably because they sometimes have very late 
broods; and this may be the result of persecution by Sparrows, 
which has also tended to make them much less common than 
they used to be. 

6th.—-My young Barn-Owls are still in the arate nest in the 
old elm, but perhaps it is only as a dormitory that it is used. 
~The young, however, are always very slow in maturing, not being 
properly fledged for seventy days; they are invariably of different 
sizes, and they do not leave their nest-hole so soon as young 
Tawny Owls. 

7th.—This parish is also never whens its Tawny Owls, but 
they do not nest in my tubs, prefering a natural hole. I have seen 
a young one peep out long before it could fly properly, which a 
White Owl would never do, and the young ones are not in- 
frequently picked up on the ground. One so found, which we 
caged, is now a fine bird, and every night and morning one of its 
wild relations comes and hoots outside the cage, but never brings 
the prisoner anything. I like nothing better than listening to 
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the weird * hoo-hoo” of three or four ‘Tawny Owls answering 
one another on a starlight night in December—a sound so 
vigorous, and yet so difficult to locate; and I believe Lord 
Lilford is right in saying that a clear frost only makes them more > 
noisy. They go on at intervals to midsummer, and young and 
old carry on a regular concert at the end of July over their 
evening supper in the ivy-clad trees. The Tawny Owl is not so 
dazzled by the light as a Barn-Owl, which in the daytime acts as 
if it was half-blind. A curious accident happened in April to an 
Owl which struck the engine of the Fakenham train whilst in 
motion, attracted, it was supposed, by the light on the engine. 
It passed clean through the engine-driver’s small look-out win- 
dow, smashing the thick glass to pieces, and was picked up with 
- only a broken leg. From the stationmaster’s description it was 
_ probably a Tawny Owl. Owls sometimes, I am told, fly round 
Cromer lighthouse without striking, either attracted by the light, © 
or in pursuit of moths which hover round it. 

3ist.—A hen Pheasant shot about this time at Caister had 
spurs, but no indication whatever of male plumage, as I am told, 
for I only saw its leg. It is not the first time such a Pheasant 
has been obtained, but they are very uncommon. 


VARIETIES OF PLUMAGE. 


One of those curious chestnut-coloured Partridges was seen 
near Dereham in October, and the same or another was shot near 
that place on Nov. 23rd, by which time it was in superb plumage, 
and very like the plate in ‘The Goologist’ (1900). I am much 
indebted to Mr. W. L. Boyle for this richly marked example, t 
which has the usual light-coloured head, but is rather greyer on 
the upper part of the back than the one [ illustrated. Surely no 
such persistent instance of erythryism is known in any other 
species of bird; while the similarity of all the Norfolk speci- 
mens is very remarkable, and might well excuse the continental 
naturalists of a former generation for making a species of Perdix 
montana. About Dec. 20th anothert was shot, also on the 
Bylaugh estate, and transmitted to Mr. Gunn, at whose house I 
saw it—a large bird, much more spangled on the back than mine, 
but having, like the rest of these birds, a little of the pale colour 
_ of the head scattered over the upper part of the breast. Both my | 


| 
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Partridge and the December one had, when tresh, the red patch 
of skin behind the eye which is a character in adult Partridges 
of the normal type. 

On May 18th the Rev. M. C. Bird received an albino Robin 
from Hempstead, and in September the ‘ Field’ recorded a white 
Swallow at Gunton, in which month I saw a pied Robint at 
_Northrepps. A pied Mallard} with a very dark back, forwarded 
by Mr. Patterson, was bought in Yarmouth market, but may not 
have been a wild-bred one. Mr. Lowne received a primrose- 
coloured Greenfinch alive from Bury St. Edmunds. 


CoRRECTION. 


The Ruddy Shelduck,+ stated to have been shot near Yar- 
mouth (Zool. 1899, p. 123, and 1900, p. 530), was, I now find, 
shot at Blakenny by Mr. Long, the well-known wildfowler, and 

it is impossible to say whether it was a wild bird. : 


AFFECTION AMONG Birps. 


A pair of Barton Mute Swans frequented Mrs. Lubbock’s 
little broad at Catfield during the autumn; one of these birds 
was wounded (an old gunshot wound probably), and died at the 
end of September. On October 1st Mr. Bird saw the hen Swan 
sitting by the side of her departed—feather to feather. This 
she—more or less, off and on—continued to do, never going 
more than a few hundred yards away, until the carcase was all 
gone excepting a few feathers and bones. Even the large bones 
—sternum, leg, and wing bones—had been carried away (by Rats 
and Crows) before the poor old hen relinquished her watchings, 
for on November 26th Mr. Bird disturbed her from within a few 
inches of the remains. | 
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' FURTHER NOTES FROM LLEYN, WEST 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 


By O. V. Apuin, F.L.S. 


WHEN staying in Wales last May (1900) I paid a short visit 
to Lleyn, while the gorse blossom was in its glory, the high turf 
banks still studded with primroses, and the plantations in their 
tenderest green, and often blue underfoot with bluebells. But 
during my stay Lleyn was wind-swept even more than it usually 
is, strong N. and N.N.E. winds only giving way (with about 
twelve hours interval) to half a gale from S.W. Some luxuriant 
hanging woods near the foot of Rhiw, at the north-west corner 
of Hell’s Mouth, skirted by about the longest and steepest hill- 


- road I ever saw in this country, was so wind-tossed that I gave 


up the attempt to listen for Warblers, though the strong song 
of the Chaffinch rang out from time to time. This state of the 
weather naturally interfered with my pursuits to some extent. 
But as it did not prevent me from hearing almost all the small 


_ birds I had previously noticed,* I do not think it would have 


hindered me from observing those woodland species of which I~ 


was especially in search had they been present. The plantations 
at Nanhoran were indeed, from their position; fairly well shel-— 
tered. But though Wood-Wrens, Willow-Wrens, Chiffchafts, 
Whitethroats, Chaffinches, &c., were almost constantly in song — 
about the edges of the belts of wood, I could not find the birds 


I was looking for. The Green Woodpecker was noticed again— 


on four occasions—and I think may be considered fairly common; 
but I have not yet identified the Pied Woodpecker, which I have 
seen in the Merionethshire woods. I again failed to see or 
hear (in the western part of Lleyn) the Redstart, Blackcap, 
Garden- Warbler, Tree Sparrow, Ray’s Wagtail, Nuthatch, and 
Lesser Whitethroat. With regard to the last-named bird, I 
think Mr. T. A. Coward’s nest may have belonged to a pair 


which had accidentally wandered to the district (vide ‘ Zoologist,’ 


* Of. ‘Zoologist,’ 1900, p. 489. 


‘ 

| 
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1898, p. 395), for I could not find the bird even in Merioneth- 
shire (where the Blackcap and Garden- Warbler were fairly com- 
mon) ; and a good resident observer told me that it was not found 


there. Ray’s Wagtail, too, is almost unknown in parts, at all events, 


of Merionethshire. I visited Carn Fadryn again in a vain search | 
for the Twite. But so furious a gale had arisen by the time I 
reached the mountain, that I had great difficulty in keeping on 
my legs when at the top; so I do not think I proved anything 
either way. But the Twite seems very local in North Wales. 
I did not meet with it in the mountains between Dolgelly and 
the coast, which I walked over. The only small bird I added to 
my list of Lleyn birds is the Reed-Warbler. One of these birds © 
was singing, every time I visited the spot, in some tall reeds of 
the previous years growth in the marsh at Abersoch. Only 
once (on the one calm evening I enjoyed) did. he show himself. 
‘Being cut off from the spot he constantly haunted by a broad 
deep drain, I could only make out a river Warbler, plain brown 
above and paler beneath. But the leisurely song was quite 
characteristic, and I think unmistakable. The bird’ s habits, 
too, contrasted strongly with those of the restless Sedge- Warblers 
around. For even on a morning when the reeds were rudely 
wind-shaken, and the Reed-Warbler sang, concealed from view, — 
from one and the same place for half an hour, the Sedge- Warblers 
were always on the move, showing themselves continually, and 
every now and then, as is their wont, dancing up into the air to 
sing on the wing. 

_ The only other bird I added to my list is the Common | 
Sandpiper. One was running on the shore, left bare by the tide, 
on the east side of Pen Cilan on the 18th; and before breakfast 
the next morning there were several at the mouth of the Afon 
Soch and a little way up the stream. They were very lively. 
One was singing (the bright spring notes and trills really amount 
to a song) very gaily, and even mounting up into the air io sing. 
I watched a pair of Nightjars (birds which I had not previously 
met with myself in Lleyn) one evening among the big-sand-hills 
at Abersoch, uHoring their “ gwik,” clapping their wings, and 
occasionally “‘turring.” Another bird new to me there was the 
Common Tern, one of which was fishing: in Abersoch Bay on 
the 23rd. This year | saw three pairs of Lesser Terns: in 


4 
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the bay. Dr. Dobie told me he heard a. Grasshopper- Warbler 


near Llanbedrog on the night of the 18th. I saw a Grey Wagtail 
about the stream which runs through Aberdaron, which is, I 


suppose, as far west in Carnarvonshire as the bird would be met | 


with in summer. It is only the second time I have met with it 
in Lleyn. Stonechats were common; but I saw no Whinchats 
this year. Corn-Crakes were not quite so common as in the 
previous year. The Blackbird is certainly remarkably abundant 
in Lleyn, far more so than the Song-Thrush. I saw Mistle- 
Thrushes several times, and heard one singing as late as the 
22nd. Robins are tiresomely abundant in a place where you think 
it your duty to put the glass on almost every small bird you see. 


Possibly they do not migrate in autumn from this mild land, and 


so do not suffer any losses on passage ; and of course there is no 


hard weather to cut them off in the winter. I saw Goldfinches 


again, and Spotted Flycatchers several times. Unfortunately 
when I revisited the spot where I had found the Cirl-Bunting 
the year before the rain was coming down heavily, and though I 
lingered about for half an hour, I saw and heard nothing of it. 
One evening as I was walking along Penrhyn Du, brilliantly lighted 
up with cushions of gorse, blooming as it never blooms in bleak 


_ Oxfordshire, 1 saw a beautiful adult male Merlin flying along the © 


‘slope just above the sea, and not far below me. As this cliff is 


many miles from where I saw one the previous year, the Merlin — 


may be not very uncomnion. I was glad to see Choughs (four 

pairs) in their old haunts. Two pairs walking about on a steep 
- grassy slope, varied by gorse and heather, made up a picture -to de- 
- light the eye of a naturalist. In the bright sunshine the glossy 
purple-black of their plumage and their red beaks showed up 
well against the green background. They were feeding and 


occasionally preening their feathers. Choughs are very affection- — 


ate birds. The individuals of the respective pairs kept close © 
_ together, and I saw one pair fondling one another with their 


bills. Every now and then one would call ‘‘k’chare’”’—a short 
note. When feeding they pecked quickly at something among 
the grass, apparently picking up insects; or they poked their 
bills into the ground or tufts of herbage. Several times while I 
watched them, one flew up and perched on a low wall separating 
the cliff from the fields, called ‘‘k’chare,” and looked about it ; 


| 
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then rejoined its mate. Presently they all rose, flipped over the 
wall, and settled again to feed in a sheep pasture. I do not know 
what was the state of these birds’ domestic arrangements, but | 
they evidently had not got young; and their leisurely behaviour 
was very different from that of the busy pushful Jackdaws, which 
in a constant stream came up over a sheer clifi-edge and made 
their way to the fields, while a persistent succession of.returning 
birds dropped into space and, wheeling round, made for the cliff- 
face, The numbers of Jackdaws breeding along this coast is — 
astonishing, both here and in other parts of North Wales. Any- 
one watching the ways of the gentle Choughs must, I think, have 
the sad conviction forced upon them that these birds are not of 
the fittest to survive. Some Pigeons haunting the cliffs near the 
end of Pen Cilan, in company with Stock-Doves, were merely 
‘domestic Pigeons gone wild; they had no white on their backs. 
‘Trwyn Cilan is a magnificent headland, rising to a height of up- 
wards of three hundred feet. At one spot is a grand perpen-— 
dicular cliff-face, formed by a landslip, of nearly horizontal 
strata. It is somewhat irregular of outline, and slopes up from 
the east until it attains its height, and then merges into the long | 
grassy gorse-dotted slope of the headland which has not slipped. 
At the foot of the cliff the mass of fallen rock and earth, which 
fell long ago, forms a steep green gorsy slope. The cliff-face is 
much weather-stained, grey-green in places with long hanging 
lichen, or brilliantly green with ivy, and brightened with a few 
patches of pink thrift and white sea-campion. Facing about 
south-east this cliff and undercliff afford a warm and sheltered 
spot for birds. A few Herring-Gulls and many Jackdaws were 
breeding; some Wheatears flitted about, and Rock-Pipits were 
pretty common. At the top the seaward slopes here, as else- 
where along this coast, were in some places coloured a pale grey- 
blue, so thickly did the beautiful little Scilla verna stud the turf. 
I found several plants bearing white flowers, and one with the 
blossoms white faintly tinged with pink. -In more broken ground 
this delicate squill, thickly mingled with dwarf examples of. dark 
blue Scilla nutans, produced a breadth of blended colour which 
would have called forth the admiration of the planter of the most 
formal bulb-beds. Herring-Gulls breed here and there all along 
the range of cliffs from Pistyll Cim to Hell’s Mouth, as well as 
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on the islands off the coast. We found three eggs in a nest on 
St. Tudwal’s, and a bend in the cliffs near Trwyn Cilan enabled 
me to drive a bird off her nest, also containing three eggs, which 
she was loth to leave on account, probably, of the Jackdaws; but 
with these exceptions I only saw two eggs in any nest in the third 


week in May. On the west side of Pen Cilan rows of Shags sat _ 


on some long ledges, overhung with rock, in the lower part of the 
cliff. Cormorants, the adults easily distinguished a long way off 
by the white thigh patch, also resort to the cliffs; but the Shag 
is much the commoner species. In the caves of St. Tudwal’s 
Island two Shags were sitting on their nests. One was not very 


high up. She was very savage, and, partly at us and partly at a = 


Razorbill just below her, made savage demonstrations, opening - 


her beak and showing her yellow mouth, and wagging her head 
violently, making the while a low angry croaking cry. She 
showed not the least sign of fear, and did not leave her nest, 


although we were not far from her. But the nest was quite safe, © 


as it could only have been reached with the aid of a long ladder. 


Another was rather high up, and quite at the mouth of the cave. | 


When at the top of the island we could see down into this large 
nest, made of seaweed, dead herbage, and a few large dead plant- 
stems as thick as one’s finger. ‘The single egg it contained lay 
quite at the edge of the nest. The bird had to be gently pelted, 
and actually hit by a small stone before she would leave the shelf. 
We saw there a grand old Cormorant, and some others, besides 
more Shags. Kittiwakes breed in some numbers at Cilan, but 


had not, I believe, begun to lay. Quite a flock of them sat on 


the sea a little way off shore, and every now and then a chorus 


of their curious cries broke out. I saw only one Lesser Black- — 


backed Gull there. This species does not seem to be at all 


common in Lleyn in summer. An Oystercatcher’s nest on | 


Mercrosse had three eggs on May 15th. A few breed on the 
islands, and they are fairly common round the coast. There 
must be something very attractive about the shelving rocks on 
the east side of St. Tudwal’s to the Purple Sandpiper. I have 
already recorded two occurrences of this bird there in May, and 
I can now add another. On the 19th, as we backed our boat 
into one of the caves, we came within a couple of yards of a 
Purple Sandpiper on a shelf of rock. It was not in adult 
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plumage, and had light-coloured feather edges. The entrance to 
this cave is narrow, and the bird could not make up its mina to 
pass us; so it remained where it was, shuffling its feet and — 
‘shifting about uneasily. At last, when we came further in, it — 
flew to a ledge on the other side of the cave, and then, as we 
landed on a shelf, slipped by us and darted out, being joined 
outside by another, which we had not noticed before. It hada 
pretty little twittering cry. 
_ Puffins, on account of the constant bad weather, were very 
late in coming to the land in 1900. On May 17th I could see 
them, with a glass, sitting as thick as flies on parts of St. Tud- 
wal’s Island, but they had only that day returned to the island, 
having been away for five days because of the bad weather. Two 
days later, when I landed on the islands, the Puffins were in 
numbers on the land, and as I walked over the warrens many — 
came out of their burrows, where they were very busy. One 
came out in such a hurry that it went head over heels down the > 
slope. Grating cries of arrr and orrr came from below, probably 
from mating or quarrelling birds, and occasionally I heard a cry 
from birds sitting on the sea. I got my hand to the end of a lot . 
of burrows, and caught several birds—once two in the same 


hole—but found no eggs, and only once some nest materials. _ 


Birds could be heard hard at work scratching in the burrows. 
Bearing in mind the statement that a Puffin underground will 
take hold of the hand introduced into the burrow, and suffer 
itself to be drawn out rather than let go, I gave several birds an 
opportunity of doing this; but, although I persistently fumbled 
my fingers about their beaks, I could not induce one to take 
hold. An experienced man, however, told me that the birds are 
much more savage, and ‘‘ bite’ better when they have young, or 
are sitting hard (but I have pulled out more than one sitting 
bird without getting bitten); otherwise I should have thought 
that possibly they did not bite much in the dark. For at all 
times, when they have been pulled out into the open, they bite, 
or try to bite, savagely, and scratch too, inflicting surprisingly 
severe wounds in the latter way. The Rabbits here (which are 
numerous and tame) are not at all afraid of the Puffins. As I 
sat at lunch close to a crowd of Puffins outside the burrows, I 
saw several young and old Rabbits come out and sit about 
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among them. A dead Puffin, fresh and bleeding and half-eaten, 
had probably fallen a victim to an immature Great Black-backed 


Gull which was flying about, and a young Rabbit had doubtless : 


shared the same fate. The Peregrine is now only an occasional 
visitor, but I have seen two eggs (from a clutch of four) which 


were taken in the cliff in 1885. When I was writing the article — 


on the Puffin in ‘ British Birds, their Nests and Eggs,’ and 
treating of the attitude of this species when on the land, my 
personal experience of the Puffin at its breeding stations had 
been gained in situations where it was difficult to get close to the 
birds. And, while I was convinced that the Puffin could and did 
stand on its feet (as distinguished from the foot and tarsus), I 
retained an impression that I had seen the Puffin resting on its 


foot and tarsus. Also I could hardly avoid being influenced by 


the very positive and definite statements in support of the latter 
attitude (when the bird was standing still, at all events) to be 


found in the standard works on ornithology,* and by the 


numerous figures of the bird which I had seen.t I was therefore 


obliged, in the work mentioned above, to confine myself to a 


qualified statement on the subject. Last year, on looking over 
my notes, I found that I had written down no exact statement 
bearing on the matter; but, feeling more and more dissatisfied 
with the generally expressed view of the Puffin’s attitude on land, 
I paid especial attention to the point during my visit to Lleyn. 
In addition to several less prolonged observations, I sat to eat 


my lunch and smoke a pipe within from ten to fifteen yards of a 


lot of Puffins sitting on a slope covered partly with very short 
turf and sea-pink, and riddled with burrows. There is of course 
no doubt that when standing still in its ordinary attitude the 
Puffin stands on its foot (commonly speaking) alone, and not on 
its foot and tarsus. In point of fact, the tarsus is frequently not 

* Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds,’ and Seebohm’s ‘ British Birds.’ 

+ Although photography has made known the real attitude of the Puffin 
on land, very little notice has been taken of the erroneous way in which it 


has been represented. The Puffin is wrongly represented in Yarrell ; Wood’s 
‘Natural History’; Morris’s ‘ British Birds’; Bewick; Mudie (Feathered 


Tribes) ; Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe’; Booth’s ‘ Rough Notes’; and ‘ British 


Birds, their Nests and Eggs’ (1898). It is correctly delineated in Lord 


Lilford’s plate, and in Willughby’s ‘ Ornithology ’ the Puflin is figured with © 


_ the tarsi off the ground. 
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far short of upright, i.e. the back of the tarsus forms a very large 
angle, although not quite a right angle, with the ground the 


Puffin stands on, if that ground is level. But the angle of the _ 


tarsus with the ground varies considerably, as also does the angle 
of the line of the bird’s body and the ground; but, roughly 
speaking, the tarsus is far more nearly upright than horizontal. 
It is possible that if Puffins are seen which seem to be, for the 
moment, resting on the tarsus, they are birds which have paused 
in the act of raising themselves from a recumbent position. In — 
no other way can I account for the impression that I had acquired. 
I noticed many Puffins among the crowd which were sitting about 
their burrows lying down on their breasts like Ducks, and basking 
in the warm sunshine. But the Puffin undoubtedly walks and 
stands on its feet alone, and not on its feet and tarsi like a 
Guillemot. St. Tudwal’s Islands have long been celebrated — 
locally for their Puffins. The Rev. William Bingley, who in 
the summer of 1798 sailed round the coast from Carnarvon to 
Pwilheli, and, after vainly attempting to land on Bardsey Island, — 
sighted these islands, records that a considerable sum of money 
was annually made of them as Puffin-warrens. The same author 
remarks on the variety of Sea-fowl inhabiting the cliffs of Lleyn, 
and adds that in one part he could observe some hundreds of 
_ Martins flitting along the black cliffs and caverns in pursuit of 
flies and other insects for their young. These were possibly 
Sand-Martins, which are now remarkably common in some places. 
Like Bingley, I was prevented by stormy weather from getting 
to Bardsey Island ; but on May 16th, with the aid of four strong 
rowers, I got out to Ynys Gwylan fawr and Ynys Gwylan fach. 
These ‘‘ Gull Islands” are formed of the same hard rock as the 
point off which they lie. On the east the sides are formed of 
broken step-like jagged rock, up which you climb or walk, if you 
find the right place. The larger island carries fair grass on the © 
top, with a quantity of sea-pink and scurvy-grass (Cochlearia). 
In the middle is a rocky peak. There were a good many Puffin- 
holes, and a good many birds, with some Guillemots and Razor- 
bills, sat on the sea; but there were none ashore, being unusually 
late on account of the stormy weather. Many Herring-Gulls 
were breeding, and I found a number of nests placed on shelves 
and in hollows among the rocks, usually, but not always, where 
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there was a little peaty soil, turf, and thrift. Other nests were 
in the turf at the edge of the rocks. The nests were made of 
dead grass, scurvy-grass, thrift, &c. The amount of the material 


depended on the situation of the nest. When in the turf or 


thrift only a small quantity was present, and the nest consisted 


merely of a depression with a slight lining ; but in rocky places 
the cup was substantially built. When the nests were in sloping 
places the lower side was well banked up with material, a large 
clump of sea-pink being used sometimes for this purpose. One 
nest on the bare rock was formed entirely of dead stalks of 


scurvy-grass. I found no more than two eggs in any nest. One 
egg found in a nest on the top of the island near the edge of the 
flat part seemed from its size to belong -to the Great Black- 
backed Gull (though it was somewhat small for this); but, 


though one of these grand birds hung in the wind with a crowd 


of Herring-Gulls, I could not ascertain if the egg belonged to it. 
There were many Oystercatchers about, and some Rock-Pipits, 
and one Shag left the rocks. A Cormorant came round the boat 
as we left the islands. ‘The wind was so violent that it was not 


_ easy to stand upright on the top of the island, and it was im- 
possible to examine the west side of the islands from the boat ; 


so I could not tell exactly what birds there were, and I probably 


overlooked some. I picked up the bleached skull of a Weasel 
on this island. The top of the outer island is covered almost 


entirely with scurvy-grass, with a lot of sea-pink round the edges. 
Many Herring-Gulls were breeding on it. One pair of Great 
Blackbacked Gulls hung in the wind over their nest, uttering a 
low deep “‘ cag-cag-cag.” ‘The nest was quite by itself, away from 
those of the Herring-Gulls, in the middle of the highest part of 
the flat top, among the scurvy-grass. It was a cup-shaped hollow, 


shallow, but well shaped, and had a fair amount of materials, 


consisting of dead herbage. Two beautifully-marked eggs had 


been laid. A stray Curlew went away with its rippling whistle. 
_ The weather was so bad, and the men seemed so anxious to get 
away, that I could not examine the island properly. As it was, 
we had hard work to get back to Aberdaron, and got very wet 
before we landed opposite the little Norman church, which has 


sheltered so many weatherbound pilgrims, with its sunny yard 


_ lying on a steep green slope facing the south. The old church 
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is so near the shore that in wild storms the sea beats against the 
churchyard-wall, and the spray flies right over the double-isled 
church, and on to the houses beyond. The Manx Shearwater 
breeds within the confines of Lleyn; on Bardsey Island, for 
- instance, whence two birds were afterwards sent to me by a man | 
who had mistaken my instructions. But I had the pleasure of 
liberating them in Abersoch harbour, and of seeing them go 
safely out to sea with their easy ghostly flight. Moreover, I 
found two birds on another island, in their burrows with their 
_ eggs. The burrows were in a steep grassy slope immediately 
over a much steeper rock falling to the sea; so that the birds on 
emerging could easily take wing. The holes were about five feet 
deep, and turned, shortly after entering the ground, sharply to 
the left, and ran parallel to the shore. At the end of each 
burrow was a mass of short dead grass mixed with bits of Shear- 
water down, forming a nest; but whether this material was 
collected by the Shearwaters or by Rabbits before the former took — 
possession, I cannot say. The birds bit hard and savagely, and 
- also scratched ; and, armed as they are with a hard and sharp 
curved end to their bills, and very sharp claws, I should think 
they were quite capable of making it unpleasant fora Rabbit. I _ 
put a bird down on the glassy slope, and found that it rose fairly 
well. As it went away, low over a quiet sea, the narrow wings 
flapped with slight and easy strokes, which were continuous as 
far as I could see the bird. It was quite a different style of 
flight from that pursued by the Shearwater when seeking for food, 
viz. a few flaps and then a glide on outstretched wings. I took 
the opportunity of noting down the following description of the 
soft parts :—Tarsus and part of toes pink; the back of it from 
_ the heel down to the upper joint of the toes, the whole of the 
- outer toe and two spots on the inner and middle toes (upper 
surface), the edges of the web, and nearly all the under surface of 
the web and toes, blackish. Claws dark horn or blackish. Inside 
of mouth pale flesh-colour. Lower mandible, save edge and tip, 


light bluish horn, the rest and the upper mandible dark horn. 
Iris dark brown. 
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OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH ABRAHAMS. 


Mr. Joseph ABRAHAMS, the well-known and widely-respected 
Naturalist-dealer, was the son of Mr. Isaac Abrahams, of Leeds, 
in which town he was born on June 26th, 1839. When only 

sixteen years old he visited Victoria as one of the pioneers of 


the gold-mining industry of the Bendigo and Ballarat goldfields, — 


and was the owner of the first miner’s right to dig for gold. It 
therefore was not until his return to England in 1861 and his 

succession shortly afterwards to the business of his father-in-law, 
- Moses Nathan, that Mr. Abrahams commenced his researches into 


the minute and yet important characters, the knowledge of which 


raised him far above the level of the ordinary bird-dealer. 
Although almost entirely self-taught, it 1s no exaggeration to 


say that in the sexing of birds no man was his equal; he could 


unhesitatingly pick out a pair of birds of any imported species 
with such accuracy that, under favourable conditions, nesting 
would be almost a certainty; his eye became so trained to the 
differences of male and female in birds of identical plumage that, 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases, he would sex them at a 


glance. In the case of the Parrots, however, this was not always | 


possible; but having devoted five years to the preparation of 
skulls from birds of which he had ascertained the sex by dissec- 
tion, he accumulated such a mass of material that he was enabled 
to discover a well-defined constant sexual distinction, enabling 
him at all times to tell the sex of a Parrot whilst apparently 
only tickling its face. Not satisfied with this structural differ- 
ence alone, which was not always pleasant to ascertain in the 
case of vicious and spiteful birds, this indefatigable student pro- 
ceeded to note the colour of the irides, and ascertained that, in 
the genus Chrysotis at any rate, the iris in the female was 
decidedly paler than that of the male. The sexes of Love-birds 


and Budjerigars, apart from colour-differences, he usually ascer- 
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tuined on dull days by letting each bird in a consignment bite 
his fingers; every cock pinched, but every hen drew blood: a 
pleasant experience truly, but fully confirmed by the scarred — 
condition of this enthusiastic naturalist’s fingers! | 
Kind, genial, generous, it was impossible for a man like 
Mr. Abrahams to keep his knowledge to himself. Any of his — 
friends who really wished to learn could benefit by his experience; 
he would not merely answer a question, but would compel the 
_ enquirer to discover the answer to it for himself. If asked how 
he could tell the sexes of two birds exactly alike in plumage, he ~ 
would take his net, catch a pair, hold them close together, and 
ask you if you could not see a difference; if you hesitated, he 
would point out that, having nothing else to guide it, a bird must 
be guided (as we generally are in the case of the human species) 
by the face. Thus ‘he led up to the ascertained constant — 
character, and when it was mastered, he would say, “ Right! 
Now you will never forget it.” | 
Mr. Abrahams died from peritonitis, following an operation, 
at the age of 62, on Friday, March 8th, leaving a blank which 
will not be easily filled. 
| A. G. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Observations on the Noctule (Pipistrellus noctula),—In the i interest- 
ing observations of my friend Mr. C. Oldham upon this species (ante, p. 51), 
he says that ‘it may be that the period of activity is not limited to a short 
_vespertinal flight of from one to two hours,.and the Bats leave their den 
again before daylight ; but I do not think 80,” giving such conclusions from 


the actions of a Noctule when in captivity. Personally it had not occurred. 


to me but that a matinal as well as a vespertinal flight was at least not 


uncommon, but, owing to the early hours in summer when such observa- 


tions have to be made, it requires more than an ordinary enthusiast for the 
purpose ; hence it is probable that two instances only recur to my memory. 
Of these two specimens were observed some years ago flying through 


the glades of one of the woods in Warwickshire during the early hours of — 


the morning; and in the other instance I can refer to a note taken at the 
time—“ Tempsford, Bedfordshire, 25th May, 1893, about 4 a.m., several 


Noctules observed on the wing.” These, I well remember, were taking one. 


direct line of flight, evidently returning to their sleeping quarters.—QJ. 
STEELE-ELuiort (Clent, Worcestershire). 


-Bank-Vole in Sussex.—I send you a small animal which was killed in 


my garden to-day (March 16th). It appears to me to be a Bank-Vole 
(Microtus glareolus); if such is the case, perhaps the record thereof in 
‘The Zoologist ’ may be of interest, as I do not see many occurrences noted 


in Sussex. — H. MarmapukE (The Vicarage, Compton, Peters- 
field). 


[The specimen has been duly received, and is undoubtedly Microtus 


glareolus.—ED.] 


Black Rat in Great Yarmouth = the past winter the Black 
Rat (Mus rattus) has made itself exceedingly obnoxious to several provision 
dealers in the town. Many have been killed by traps, dogs, and cats, 
but the survivors profit by the lesson, and occasionally shift their quarters, 
or refuse to be captured. After receiving several last February, with two 
or three of the subspecies Mus alexandrinus, the supply suddenly ceased 
at a certain grocer’s stores, ‘and the Brown Rat (M. decumanus) made 
its appearance. The Black Rats had apparently fled, and were swarming in 
Zool, 4th ser, vol. V., April, 1901. . 
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a neighbouriug dwelling. At two or three stores 1 have lately been shown | 
rows of empty jam-jars, as clean-licked as if legitimately emptied and washed, 


the thin covering being no protection.—A. PatTeRSON (Ibis House, 
Yarmouth). | 


AVES. 

Robin in Shetland.—I find that tho Robin I recorded (ante, p. 106) 
was not picked up dead, but flew into a fish-curing establishment during a 

north-west gale, with snow, and died after being kept in a cage for two days. 
My informant adds that a pair of Redbreasts nested in a garden at Scallo- 
way four years ago, and that he saw the birds and eggs ; the latter appeared 
to be a little larger aud whiter in ground colour a Twite's eggs.—O. V. 
Aputn (Bloxham, Oxon). 
I note that a specimen of the Redbreast (Erithacus rubecula) was 
picked up on Mainland, Shetland (ante, p. 106). Though by no means 
common, this little favourite may be seen here every winter, perhaps 
tempted by the plantation close to the house to remain, in spite of our 


inhospitable climate. — T. EpMonpDsToN SaxBy (Halligarth, Unst, Shet- | 
land). 


Variety of Pied Wagtail (Motacilla lugubris). —At the end of last 
August a peculiar variety of this pretty species was obtained not far from 
_ Ringwood, on the Dorset border. At a casual glance it appears to be of a 
uniform dirty creamy white, but on closer inspection it is seen that the 
upper parts are darkest, especially the crown of the head; belly dirty 
white, with an indistinct yellowish patch on breast. All the larger feathers 
both of wings and tail have white shafts, rendered more conspicuous by the 
_ adjoining filaments being darker, shading almost to white on the edges. 


Outer tail-feathers pure white as usual. Legs and beak pale brown, eyes 
normal.—G. B. Corsin (Ringwood, Hants). 


Nesting of the Jackdaw.—Mr. Steele-Hlliott (ante, p. 70) calls atten- 
tion to an instance of Corvus monedula building open nests in spruce-firs. 
In this district, strange to say, the exception just quoted is not by any 

means uncommon, and a large number of the local birds repair yearly to 
the spruce-plantations for the purpose of breeding. Many of these 
*‘ rookeries ” are of considerable size, and contain, some of them, from forty 
to cighty paire of birds. The nests—for the most part compact and 
strongly built—are placed about three-quarter-way up the tree, and, as a 
pair will use the same nest for many consecutive seasons, the accumulation 
of sticks and rubbish is often enormous—sufficient, in many instances, to 
fill a large wheelbarrow. Iu the case of these larger nests, the hollow in 
which the eggs are laid is of great depth, but is comparatively shallow if 
the nest happens to be of recent construction. In the early spring 
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the Long-eared Owl will often make use of one of these nests, and rear its 
young in the midst of the chattering colony. A still more remarkable 
_ divergence from the usual nesting habits of Corvus monedula can be seen 
in a heronry not far from St. Andrews. In this case the Jackdaws, by fair 
means or foul, have taken possession of many of the Herons’ nests, which 


are built near the top of some very tall larches. When I last visited the 


place the Herons had, most of them, disappeared—partly owing to many of 
the nesting trees having been blown down, and partly, I suppose, to the 


unwarrantable invasion of their quarters by the Jackdaws. Iam aware that 


Jackdaws do occasionally use the lower part of a large Rook’s (or even 
Heron's) nest as a breeding-site, but I have never heard of another instance 


of actual appropriation such as I have just given.—A. H. MrIkLEJoHN 
(Kinloch House, St. Andrews, N.B.). 


The Early Life of the Young Cuckoo.—The early stages in the life- 
history of the young Cuckoo are, as is well known, very interesting, and I 


hope the following authentic particulars may be found of interest and 


service :—The egg was found in a Hedge-Sparrow’s nest at Potton End, 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts, on May 17th, 1900. The nest was placed at 
the bottom of a large disused gravel-pity overgrown with furze, broom, and 
brambles, and was about eighteen inches from the ground. It contained 
three eggs of the Hedge-Sparrow and one of the Cuckoo. On May 29th the 
Cuckoo and two of the foster-parent’s eggs were fuund to be hatched, and 
the young Cuckoo was observed to be asserting himself conspicuously even 
at such an early age. Only two days had elapsed (May 31st) before the 
young Cuckoo started, and finished, the shovelling-out process. One egg 
and one young Hedge-Sparrow had just been toppled out of the nest by the 
Cuckoo with the aid of its hollow back, which is so well suited for this 
purpose. The remaining young one could not be found high or low, and 


one wonders whether the voracious young culprit devoured it, or whether the 


foster-parents carried it away from the nest? The nest was next visited 
on June 11th, when the Cuckoo was about fourteen days old. It had 
made great progress since the last day of May, and the small nest of the 
bird under whose care it had been placed was quite insufficient to hold it 


comfortably. Three days after our last visit (June 14th) we found the © 


Cuckoo out of the nest and screeching, when it was about seventeen days 
old. We thus arrive at the following interesting information :— 

May 17th.—Nest found Cuckoo's and three Hedge- 
Sparrow's eggs. 

- May 29th.—Cuckoo’s and two of the Hedge-Sparrow’ s eggs hatched. 

May $1st.—Cuckoo ejected the other occupants of nest. One young 
Hedge-Sparrow missing altogether, ee 


| 


, 
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June 11th.—Cuckoo the sole occupant of nest, and fully — 

~ June 14th.—Cuckoo out of the nest and screeching. : 

tt may be interesting to state that I have a series of excellent photo- 
graphs illustrating the various stages described above, which will be 
subsequently published.—W. Percivat WestE (St. Albans, Herts). 


- Varieties of the Dunlin (Tringa alpina)—Referring to the communi- 
— eation upon this subject by Mr. J. Backhouse (ante, p. 91), as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, no Dunlins of the larger variety stay in our part — 
(North Yorkshire district) to breed. In 1899 I found a clutch of four eggs © 
of Tringa alpina on the south bank of the River Tees, this being the only 
occurrence recorded of the Dunlin breeding there. The parent birds 
belonging to this nest were, I found, those of the smaller variety. For 
years I have sought to procure in this district an example of the large 
variety in good summer plumage, but have hitherto failed to do so. In 
early August I have shot, on the Humber, the Tees, and the Northumber- 
land ‘coast, several Dunlins, but invariably found them all of the small 
- form, which is known to breed with ue. Towards the latter end of August 
I have obtained the large form of Dunlin, which had by that time lost most 
of its summer plumage. A good specimen of the small variety in summer 
plumage can be readily procured on the coast in spring, but the large 
forms seem to leave us before they attain their full nuptial dress. I am, of 
- course, aware that a very considerable range exists in the quality of the 
summer plumage of shore-birds, and also of the exceptions which occa- 
sionally take place. For instance, I have in my collection a Golden Plover 
in perfect summer dress, which was shot Feb. 22nd, 1900; and also a Grey 
Plover in full breeding plumage, shot Sept. 2nd, 1899. Both these birds 
were procured near the River Tees. The disappearance of the larger variety _ 
of the Dunlin during the months of June and July seems to lead many 
people to suppose that with us in Yorkshire they are only migratory. I 
have found several nests of the Dunlin on the uplands of the North of 
England, and from close observations always observed them to belong to 
the smaller race. Out of the individual Dunlins found on the Yorkshire 
coast during June and July, I have never been able to observe a single 
representative of the large form.—StanLey Duncan (Redcar, Yorks). 


Wildfowl on the Hampshire Avon during the Winter of 1900-1.— 
That the number as well as variety of Wildfowl frequenting this neighbour- 
hood have decreased, when compared with many years ago, is an undoubted ~ 
fact. The comparative mildness of some winters is perhaps one of the 
causes for this decrease, but other agencies must considerably help in the 
diminution. It matters not what the temperature of the season may be, the 
immense flocks of Wigeon and Teal are never seen as they were formerly, 


‘ 
; 
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and some species, as the Goosander and Pochard, are usually absent 
altogether; the former beautiful species was never abundant, but the latter 
was once killed in some numbers. It is true the Teal, years ago, often 
nested in the Forest or in the valley of the Avon, but not in such numbers 
as to produce the enormous flocks which used to “ swish ” over one’s head 


in the winter twilight; and I recollect an old sportsman once killing six 


Pintails at a single shot. No doubt the population has grown in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and we are well aware that bricks and mortar 


are not conducive to the presence of Wildfowl ; and it may be that the lights 


at eventide from the various habitations which have sprung up along the 
seaboard from Bournemouth to Lymington often scare away the sea-loving 
species, and prevent them from ascending the river as they formerly did. It 
must not, however, be inferred from the foregoing remarks that Wildfowl 


generally have become scarce—only in a comparative sense—except with © 


one or two particular species; and even if the mildness or severity of the 
weather be taken into account, no hard and fast line can be drawn, as some 


species are very uncertain in their occurrences, under what may be thought — 


favourable circumstances—the Bittern is a case in point. Although such 
species as the Shoveler and Pochard are irregular in their visits, yet 
both are said to occasionally nest in the locality—in fact, last summer a pair 
of Shovelers were observed in two different places throughout the season, 
and yet, strange to say, 1 knew of but one (a female) having been killed 
during the whole wiater upon the part of the river of which I am writing ; 
whereas in the corresponding season of 1899-1900 I heard of at least a 
dozen having been shot. As far as I am aware, nota single Bittern was 
- geen in this immediate neighbourhood, where in the previous winter, [ am 
sorry to say, several were slaughtered. 

The season just ended has been osha exceptional, as the following list 


will show; but it must be borne in mind that a considerable number of the 


Wild Duck (Anas boscas) and its allied varieties were reared by hand, and 
set free when able to take care of themselves, which no doubt helped to swell 
the numbers of that particular species, although many of them wandered to 
other parts of the river and were killed. The portion of the river about 
which I more particularly write would, in its windings, include some four 
miles of water, and the following species were shot, viz.:—Wild Duck, 700; 
Wigeon, 102; Teal, 94; Tufted Duck, 8; Golden-eye, 1 male (immature) ; 
Pintail, 1 male; Gadwall, 1 female; Goosander, 1 male (immature) ; Coot, 
143; Moor-hen, 74; Snipe, 45. On another shooting a little farther down 
the river representatives of most, if not all, of the above species were met 
with, besides a few flocks of Pochards, from which several birds were killed, 


and at least two female Smews, and one female Shoveler, which I saw; and | 
I am informed of some kind of Diver, possibly a Red-throated, having been 
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shot, and four or five ‘‘ Wild Geese” being seen, but I know not of what 
species; and I have been unable to obtain statistics of the other species 
killed on this shooting. Of the more uncommon species, most of those 
killed were, as is usual, in immature dress ; but a few of the Pochards were 
especially fine, both in flesh and feather. Consequent upon the presence 
of the Wildfowl several Peregrine Falcons were in attendance, and I was 
told that on one of the dav’s shooting three of these noble birds were visible 
at the same time, and, I need aot say, that death was meted out to two or 
three during the season. As.a proof how tenaciously this bird will cling to a 
spot where food is abundant, the following fact will illustrate :—In the early 
part of the season a Peregrine Falcon was observed on various occasions 
taking toll of the Teal, &c., and eventually it was caught in a trap placed near 
a partly devoured quarry; the Falcon, however, managed to escape, leaving — 
one of its legs in the trap, broken high up into the feathered portion. But 
with all its mutilation it still haunted the same locality, and some six 
weeks or two months later, when the ‘stump ”-leg was completely healed, 
it was shot almost on the same spot as it had been trapped. It does seem 
a sin to kill these grand birds, for who that has seen one dash like ‘‘ a bolt 
from the blue” amongst a flock of Teal in mid-air, when the word “ scatter ” 
is weak to describe the commotion ; or watched the manner in which the 
Falcon tries to prevent its quarry, be it Duck or Teal, from descending into 
the stream below—who, | say, can forget the occurrence, although the drama 


was performed in less time than it takes to describe it? — G. B. Consin 


(Ringwood, -Hants). 


Rare Birds in Nottinghamshire.—Great Grey Shrike (Lantus exculi- 
tor): When driving over the forest to Edwinstowe, on March 13th, | saw — 
a Shrike on a thorn-bush in the heather, and, as it was under one hundred 
yards, Mr. Aplin and myself had a good view of it through our glasses. On 
leaving the carriage and walking towards it, it flew to another bush, and 
- again to another ; it had a low dipping flight. 
| Snow-Bunting (Plectrophenax nivalis): Within two hundred yards from 
seeing the Shrike, we almost drove over a very beautiful specimen of this 
bird; the horse was within a few yards before it rose, when its beautifully 
marked plumage attracted our notice. We watched it for some time feeding 
' on the road ; it moved by short runs, then a shuffling sort of run-hop, it was 
very tame, and at last flew round the carriage and settled on the road behind. 
This is the first Snow-Bunting I have seen alive in this county. 

Goosanders (Mergus merganser): The same afternoon we saw, amongst 
other Ducks on Thoresby Lake, seven of these fine Ducks, three of which 
were old males in grand plumage. I might add that there were many 
hundreds of Ducks, &c., on this fine sheet of water, which comprises ninety 
acres in the middle of a two-thousand-acre Deer- park.—J. WHiTaker (Rain- 

worth Lodge, Notts). 


. 
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Weights of Birds.—Mr. Bradshaw's notes upon the weights of birds 
(ante, pp. 111, 112) are very interesting. I have from time to time made 


note of birds more than usually heavy ; some of these are as follows :-— 


September, 1880.—Great Snipe, 7 0oz., 7} 0z., and 7% oz. (Lubbock, 


 ¢Fauna of Norfolk,’ mentions one of 10 ~ Very nes example in Sept. 
1900, 5 oz. 


November, 1881. mnie Plover, 10 oz. Lapwing, 10 oz. Common 
Snipe, 5 oz. (I weighed another, Nov. 1891, 6} 0z.). Woodcock, 11 oz. 


_ (I weighed another, Jan. 1890, 15 oz.). 


December, 1899.—Curlew, 2 lb. 4 oz. (ante, p. 104). 
December, 1900.—-Golden Plover, 94 oz. 
December, 1899.—Stock-Dove, 153 oz. (cf. Zool. 1900, p. 534).— 
A. Patterson (Ibis House, Great Yarmouth). : 


REPTILIA. 


Notes on the Leopard Snake in Confinement.—For the last twelve 
months I have had in my possession a specimen of the Leopard Snake 


(Coluber leopardinus). Although declared by most people who are interested — 


in Snakes to be a shy feeder, and also a delicate species, my specimen has 
up to the present proved quite the reverse. I thought during the present 
winter I would allow it to hibernate; so about the end of October, during a 
spell of rather severe weather, I packed it away, together with a number of 


English Ringed Snakes (Tropidonotus natrix) and an Aésculapian Snake 


(Coluber esculapis), and placed them in a rather cool situation. In a 
‘month’s time I unpacked them to see if hibernation had taken place, and 
found it had done so in the case of the Ringed Snakes and the Aésculapian, 
but the Leopard Snake still seemed quite lively. As the weather was now 


milder, I placed it in a vivarium, and supplied it with water, of which it 


drank freely. All through the winter it has been in a room, in which there 
is no fire or any kind of artificial heat of any sort; but, although we have 
had spells of very severe weather, it has not hibernated, and most of the 
time has remained in a lively condition. During the last five months it 
has not eaten anything, though I have seen it drinking several times. Its 
food during last summer consisted of tame Mice, of which it has eaten six- 
teen or eighteen, the largest meal consisting of four half-grown Mice. Its 
last meal, which consisted of two Mice, it disgorged about five days after- 
wards. In most cases the Mice were held in the coils till dead, but on 
several occasions they were eaten alive. The first time I saw it feed it con- 
stricted one Mouse, and held it in its coils whilst it caught and devoured a 
second one, which was swallowed alive. During the time it has been in my 
possession it has changed its skin twice at intervals of seven or eight weeks ; 


_ In each case the cuticle was cast entire. My specimen is very gentle and 


- 
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tame, never attempting to bite; and, as far as my own experience goes, this 
species seems to be a very suitable inmate of a vivarium, — B. J. Horton ES 

Birmingham). 
PISCES.: 


Notes eins Great Yarmouth.—Since the practical failure of the local 
trawling industry our fish-wharf has offered few attractions for the ichthy- 
ologist. Very few smacks now land fish here—indeed much of the fish on 
sale in the local shops is brought to Yarmouth vid Lowestoft, some of our 


_ fishmongers finding it answers their purpose better to proceed thither. On' 


May 5th, 1900, I caught on Breydon a “ double” Flounder (Pleuronectes — 
flesus), corresponding exactly with the figure given by Couch (vol. iii. 
_ p.197). The fins, curiously enough, were spotted with red, after. the 
fashion of a Plaice. Both sides were dark brown in colour. A beautiful 
green variety of the Ballan Wrasse (Labrus maculatus) was landed on the 
fish-wharf, June 11th, ¥900. During the Herring fishery but few strangers 
were observed, two Porbeagles (Lamna cornubica), of moderate size, being 
the most conspicuous. A 22-lb. Salmon, out of season, but in fine con- 
‘dition, rolled itself up in the Herring-nets, and was brought to port on 
Oct. 13th. A Lump Sucker (Cyclopterus lumpus) was taken on a hook—an 
unusual circumstance—in the harbour on Oct. 14th. Some of the Herrings 
imported from Norway run very large, but are unpleasantly bony and 
indifferent eating. I saw one on Dec. 5th measuring 154 in.; three — 
others of similar length on Dec. 11th. One, 15 in. long, was 7} in. in 
girth, and weighed 143 oz. A 16-in. “double ” Brill (Rhombus laevis) was 
brought in early in January, 1901, the eye-notch being well formed ; and a 
normally shapen but double-coloured Smeared Dab (Pleuronectes micro- 
cephalus). A 12-in. example of the Streaked Gurnard (Trigla lineata) wae - 
procured on Feb. 18th. It is astonishing how large a prey the Whiting 
dares attempt to commandeer. Noticing the tail of a Whiting protruding 
from the mouth of another, I pulled the victim out, and laid them side by 
side, measuring them individually at 9% in. and 73 in. This was on 
March 5th. On March 2st I was asked to settle a dispnte relative to the 
identity of a “‘sea-monster ” brought in by a fishing-smack. It was the 
ugliest example of a Conger-Eel (Conger vulgaris) I ever saw; its “ dead- 
green” eyes contrasting against its dark-skinned carcase gave it a most 
repulsive appearance. I found it to measure about 7 ft. 6 in., with a 
weight of 92 lb. The thickest part of the body was as big round as au 
ordinary bucket. This is the largest example brought into Yarmoath of 
which I have any record. Some 9-in. “spring” Herrings brought in about 
the middle of March contained well- roes. — A. PATTERSON (bie 
House, Great Yarmouth). | 
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